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College Hite, 


A strrine long played on by musicians of every capacity, may well 
be considered incapable of giving forth any new tones. Yet a chance 
note may be struck by an unskilled hand, which has never been pro- 
duced before. It is with some such hope that we have chosen our 
present theme, certainly one that ought to be of the utmost importance 
to us here. Is College life a failure or not? Are its results generally 
commensurate with its anticipations ? Does it develop and strengthen 
character? Questions like these are continually arising in any thought- 
ful mind. To answer them fairly and fully is a somewhat difficult 
task. Speaking generally, we should answer at once to each ques- 
tion, No! We do not believe that many of those who enter College, 
have chosen the proper road or rather means for educating them into 
wise and useful men; for strengthening them where they are weak, 
and developing the strong points in their character; for giving them 
the particular intellectual food their nature needs, but rather cram- 
ming them with an indigestible mass in which there exists no special 
stimulus and agent to enable them to sift the useful and the, for them, 
necessary. The whole pudding has too much of one ingredient for 
some, too little for another; for some too rich, for others too poor. 
But it will not do to confine ourselves to such broad and general 
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theories. The College world contains three distinct types of individual 
character, the scholarly, the literary, and the popular. Let us look at 
each of them closely and critically and see whether for these three, 
College life as it is, is a failure or not. First, then, the scHoLar. 
His delight is in books. His ambition is limited to scholarly excel- 
lence. Visions of scholarships, philosophicals and a valedictory 
haunt his slumbers. Health becomes a secondary consideration- 
Plato, Euripides, Demosthenes, Virgil, Cicero and Tacitus are his 
Penates. He swears by Zeus and draws from Mythology his similes 
and pictures. His conversation is moulded on the principles of Had- 
ley'and Kihner; Andrews or Zumpt. It is an animated style of 
original thought put into Greek or Latin, and only translated to suit 
the capacity of his hearers. His thoughts are ever following imagi- 
nary lines into Infinity. To find the value of the unknown z, in 
whatever he meets, is his sole care. Euclid, Puckle, Legendre and 
Newton furnish his principles of logic. He forsakes the living for the 
dead, and among the ancients alone finds anything worthy of imitation 
or approaching perfection. Of anything like a general understanding 
of the principles of life, of its difficulties and trials, responsibilities 
and cares ; of the claims of society on all its members ; of the require- 
ments of government of all its citizens, he is lamentably ignorant. 
Be so incautious as to mention any of our Republican privileges, and 
he will give you chapter after chapter of Roman or Grecian History, 
bewailing the substitution of the ballot-box for the ancient urns, and 
clamoring for a return to the days when shells were used for ballots. 
In one thing only great, all other things are childish. The scholar 
that can recite page after page without omitting a word, or work out 
the most difficult problems in the most abstruse mathematical studies 
will clap his hands with childish glee at the silliest practical joke, and 
find his amusement and pleasure in things a child is supposed to give 
up when he gets his first pair of boots. He is emphatically what 
Webster defines him as being, “One acquainted with books only.” 
His intellect : 


— filled with store 
Of syntax truly, but with little more.” 


Such is the mere Scholar. A learned book-worm. That the picture 
is not overdrawn or the colors too dark, many will bear me witness. 
And when for the scholar the one day of triumph comes; when in 
him the Public are to see the first scholar in his class, and when amid 
a death-like stillness, he has delivered the few words of farewell, then, 
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his task is done, his name forgotten, and with a shattered constitution 
he is to degin his life-work. Of what advantage to him now, are 
nights of toii and labor, days of unceasing work. For four long years 
he has labored successfully, but unknown, to win the laurel of a single 
hour. The chrysalis has become a butterfly and lives but a day. 
The bubble has burst, the vision faded, and where is all the splendid 
pageantry with which fancy had decorated his every desire. A coun- 
try parsonage or a school-master’s desk are his reward. Is College 
life for him a failure or not? Yet this one is the successful scholar. 
He fixed his eyes on one object and has obtained it ; but what are we to 
say of the many, who have sought the same goal but failed to reach 
it; who have wasted their strength and the best four years of their 
life, for what? ‘To show off another’s superior merits. To swell bis 
triumph.—Remember we speak now of him who makes scholarship 
only, his ambition, and for him we say College life is a failure. A 
powerful memory, acquired by practice and attainable in any other 
department of life, is his gain. Robert Houdin, the celebrated French 
conjurer, will walk past a shop window once, and tell you afterwards 
every object in the window. So four years of hard labor have brought 
as their fruit but little more than what a few years of practice will give 
any one. 

Now pass on to type No. 2. The LirerarRy MAN. By title 
this we do not mean those who comply with Webster’s definition. 
By no means. Webster’s type is rarely found in College. We mean 
the College literary man, a creature of a far different species; a sickly 
hot-house plant, unnatural and unreal. His objects differ from that 
of the scholar. He despises scholarship. His goal is a DeForest or 
perhaps only a Townsend. To that end he bends all his energies. 
From the libraries he draws his inspirations for Prize Debates or 
Compositions. No sooner is the subject given than he seeks the Li- 
brary catalogue. Perhaps he lightson old essays on the subject; per- 
chance only on treatises bearing more remotely. He fashions his 
work on ‘old authors,” mingles in plagiarized sentences and trusts 
that the good seed thus thickly scattered may hide the original weeds 
in his field of thought. He spends, say four weeks in the year, in thus 
storing his mind (?) and creating what are to pass for original themes. 
We once heard the peroration to Webster’s famous reply to Mr. Hayne, 
placed in a Freshman Prize Debate, with only a few words changed 
to make it apply. Suppose that this artificial writer is successful and 
reaps his prize! What then? Does he go into the world with a 
mind broadened by extensive reading and disciplined by practice ; 
with that ability and facility of thought which an acquaintance wit) 
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many authors should give; has he, in his four years of College life, 
prepared himself for a Future? On the contrary, he has acquired a 
mere superficial knowledge of a few subjects, and has so long despised 
the useful that he lacks even the necessary. His College life has been 
for him a failure. His knowledge of literature is about as great as 
one gets of a new novel by cutting the leaves, or of botany, by 
riding through a forest. He can hardly be even said to realize Pope’s 
description : 


“ A bookful blockhead, ignorantly read, 
With loads of learned lumber in his head.” 


Type No. 3. The popuLtar MAN. This gentleman, and the class 
he represents, is rather a difficult one to meddle with. People’s popu- 
lar toes stick out pretty far everywhere; particularly so in College, 
and there is great danger of stepping on somebody’s when you least 
expect it. However, let it be borne in mind that we are speaking of 
the extremes in each class, of the counterfeit rather than of the 
genuine. There is not a better example of a College life wasted, than 
in the so-called popular man. Selfish to an extreme, except where 
policy dictates generosity ; dissipated in the worst sense of the term, 
literally dissipating, i. e. scattering his talents and wasting them in 
vain; a fawning sycophant where it serves his purpose; the haughtiest 
of the haughty, when policy whispers her silvered counsels in his ear; 
his qualifications, “compromises of conscience; yieldings of that 
stern and lofty principle which is the only certain glory of a man; 
the fatal downfall of a righteous independence ; the fear to stand up 
bravely for a conviction, and to stand alone for it to the life’s end; the 
calling of good evil and of evil good; the winking at falsehoods and 
other sins, as trivial only because Satan has made them fashionable.” 
What a success is the College life of such a one? And yet no class 
of men in College has more votagies or practitioners of its precepts. 

So common are members of this class becoming that whenever you 
see any one particularly polite and forgiving, you instinctively draw 
back, fearing that as Mark Tapley said of a rattle-snake curling up 
like a cork-screw at the foot of your bed, “it means wenom.” Take 
the life of the man who courts popular favor among his mates. How 
lavishly he spends his money ; how exquisitely he dresses ; how loud 
he talks, yet with what honeyed words, carefully measured in the 
balance of a depraved judgment before uttered ; how he parades what 
few accomplishments he may possess; how a douceur of some kind 
or other is always at hand whenever he courts the favor of some friend ; 
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how careful is he not to offend ; “ semper ridens” his well-observed 
motto! What then for him is College life? A school for the en- 
couragement and fostering of all that is vicious in his nature, where 
he finds every inducement and encouragement to be vicious. For him 
we say again, College life is a failure. 


“ An habitation giddy and unsure, 
Hath he that buildeth on the vulgar heart.” 


His attempted preparation for his life’s work has brought no fruit. 
He has despised everything but pleasure, and scoffed at all that is 
noble and good. Indolence is his bosom friend, and his idea of heaven 
is probably like the poet Gray’s, when he defined it as 


“ Lying on the sofa and reading new novels ;” 


add cigars and wine and you have it. 

The old sage Socrates, lays it down pretty boldly that no regard is 
to be paid to public opinion, feeling probably that it oftener caused a 
deviation from the right track, than a moving on it. Of course we 
hold that the acquiring and cultivating of some genial and lasting 
friendships is one of the right objects of College life, but there are 
different ways to gain them, and surely the one we have alluded to is 
far from the right one. 

Thus have we attempted to describe the three leading types of men 
that we find in the College world; of course there are others. Buat- 
ing men, Religious enthusiasts and Politicians, must be passed over 
for the present. But it may justly be asked for what class of men is 
College life a success? What is the remedy for the evils? As briefly 
as possible will we make our answer. 

The successful man in College, is the one who the best combines 
the characteristics of the three classes. Too little of a scholar to be 
a dunce; too little of a literary man to be a fool; and too little a 
popular man to be a knave; yet with all the principal virtues and 
advantages of each combined and balancing one another, he commands 
the respect, friendship and admiration of his mates, and is in a posi- 
tion to profit by all the advantages which such a College as Yale 
offers to all who will use them rightly. Such are the men who add 
lustre to the name of their Alma Mater. Such are the men to whom 
all point with pride, as fitting representatives of their College. 
Such a mind, broadened and disciplined by the four years of College 
life, and rising above narrow feelings and prejudices, has every avenue 
of wealth, honor and distinction, ready for its labors. College life for 
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such a one is a glorious success, and the course has been made honor- 
able, happy and successful, both for the time while it is passing and 
for future manhood. And finally, that College life is the most suc- 
cessful and can be better made to apply to individual wants, which 
has an object to incite ambition and stimulate the slow. Your man 
without an object, like a ship without a captain, or a vessel starting 
for an unknown port, drifts listlessly hither and thither with no aim 
or purpose, but the “killing” of so much time.—His best energies 
are wasted on trivial things. The faculties which are to serve him in 
his life-work, are left uncultivated, and may prove unfit for the actual 
effort. His talents, which might render him capable of taking a high 
rank in some one department, are made to scatter and apply to any 
quantity of uncongenial matter. Like the bundle of sticks which 
derives strength from unity, so the talents of a man, if applied to the 
attainment of some one well-adapted object, will bring success and 
honor as their reward. H. W. R. 





Hoop speaks of a bird building its nest on the ledge over the door 
of a doctor’s office, as an attempt to rear its young in the very jaws of 
death. 


ANCIENT AND MopErN GREECE.—Whale Oil and Petroleum. 


Puncs thinks there is an obvious propriety in going out to dinner 
in a swallow-tail coat. 


NEVER DESPOND. Though the mid-day sun may be hidden from 
your eyes, we know that it is shining serenely upon the upper surface 
of the clouds. 


He who tells all he knows will also tell what he does not know. 
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Puritanism in Hational Character. 


DovusTLess the chief component of New England character was 
Puritanism. The cause for which the colonies were settled, and the 
rock on which they rested, early held the germs of a lasting influence. 
The power of religion is always strong, and doubly so when like 
Puritanism it is lived, Jabored, and if need be, died for. It then 
guides every action, tempers every thought, and colors every view of 
life. Once established in this way, it becomes a part of the people, 
and in a measure coexists with them. 

The extension of Puritanism was necessary if it retained an influ- 
ence. New York, Ohio and other northern States, widely populated 
by the sons of New England, partook largely of her character. Hence 
they must have been thoroughly imbued with her religion. For this 
reason it is that from being simply a sectional influence, Puritanism 
has become in a measure national. 

But let us see in what this wide influence consists: The results of 
religion are not only moral, but intellectual. It either expands 
thought, elevates aspirations and so ennobles manhood, as in England 
or America; or it cramps the intellect, feeds superstition with secrecy, 
investigation with deception, and loses its rea] grandeur, as in Italy or 
France. The witness of history in every nation attests this. All 
progress of civilization confirms it. As an intellectual influence, 
Puritanism was first a guiding idea, cherished and protected by its 
followers. Such an idea is no less important for a national, than for 
an individual character. Success in any direction requires some 
definite object toward which to direct the currents of life. This the 
New England settlers found in the maintenance and growth of their 
religion. Here they directed the energies of their manhood; here 
centered their hopes. With it, friends, wealth and influence weighed 
lightly in their thoughts ; for it the price of sacrifice, of labor, and 
hardship was freely paid. In securing it were developed their chief 
characteristics. 

Resolute and sure in the right of their undertaking, the Puritans 
still needed perseverance and self-reliance to carry them on; an 
earnest, brave and faithful spirit, to meet and conquer obstacles; a 
loyal faith and confidence in each other, to strengthen and unite them. 
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These their very need incited them to gain. In the gymnasium of 
noble actions, born of great thought were they unfolded; by daily 
endeavors and contest with difficulties were they expanded. A less 
worthy object might have developed their intellect ; only a noble one 
their thorough manhood. Qualities like these did not spring up and 
flourish in one generation to fade and droop away in the next. 
Parents bequeathed them as choice legacies to their children. Great 
aims still to be attained ever forbade their sinking dormant, and the 
“crimson traced” struggles of the country kept them bright and 
glowing. Such qualities we follow through the maze of successive 
generations, as family tracks. In the Puritans we find them growing 
and bearing fruit; in their descendants we find them vigorous, and 
rich in the blessings they confer; now they are almost synonyms of 
American character. 

Here too was cradled the spirit of American liberty. Freedom of 
thought expressed in free actions, is the germ of all human liberty. 
Deprived of this in England, the Puritans sought and found it in 
America. By their former creed they valued it. Along a path of 
blood we trace it, from the Mayflower, through Indian wars and the 
Revolution. Thence, through the sunny years of the Republic it 
passed, to rise again purified and ennobled by the ordeal of the war. 
To those with whom this march began is due the laurel of our victory. 

The Puritans, of whom many were graduates of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and even high in an European reputation, were earnest sup- 
porters of learning and education. They embraced such men as 
Hooker, Sherman, Duersters and Chauncey, the two last of whom 
had been Presidents at Cambridge. They were men eminent even 
in the learning, literature and science, that raised so high the glory of 
“ great Eliza’s golden time.” Milton, Baxter, and other noted Puri- 
tans were their friends and correspondents; united to them by a com- 
mon interest. Naturally the greatness of the old country impressed 
the new. At once they became the founders and supporters of 
schools in every colony, and soon of Harvard University. From the 
height of their starting point they sowed broadcast through New 
England, and then farther on, the seeds of learning and intelligence. 

Not less important was Puritanism as a moral influence. Almost 
from a necessity of its history, it was a religion of life and reality. 
Upon it opposition, like wind upon a well ignited fire, caused incite- 
ment, growth, strength. Its sway so wild, strong and boundless, was 
yet not a fanatacism, for the test of effort, danger, and oppression, 
disclosed a foundation too broad and sure, in which Time’s sculp- 
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turing hand would develop a higher symmetry and beauty. Not some 
few extravagant ideas, now made more evident by the changes of 
civilization, nor the outward characteristics of this religion, should 
fire our opinion. The object sought is of the first importance, and 
towers high above the means employed. This object was manifestly 
freedom in religion. It was a religion without hypocrisy, because 
unselfish and simple, earnest because sustained by sacrifice. Hence 
it demands at least respect, for what life is nobler than one of self- 
sacrifice, and what so well can test the motive as the life itself? 
More than this, it was a religion of the Bible and of prayer. God’s 
word guided the people not only in their religious principles, but to 
a great extent in their civil laws. Fearful of error they gave to its 
precepts the closest obedience and reverence. The preéminent duty 
of serving God was the first principle of their lives and influenced all 
the others. If these characteristics show extreme views, certainly 
brighter and clearer by far, they also show a zeal and regard for the 
truth, and a desire to promote the glory of God. The errors we lose 
sight of in their own virtues. No better legacy could the founders of 
a nation leave. 

The strictness and rigid practices of the Puritans supplied a neces- 
sity of social improvement. Such improvement requires fixed laws 
in religion ; it requires systematic duties in which rests the observance 
of those from man to man. As they are here sacred, the morality of 
a nation is judged ; the country and its inhabitants prosper. 

The natural tendency of any revolt is to seek the opposite limit. 
The Puritans are no exception. But while this was a blot that 
marred their history, it was not deep or lasting. The years have 
long ago erased it. Not necessarily the best religion, nor most devoid 
of error, Puritanism was yet whole-souled, ennobling, christian. 
As such it became a sure, if not a smooth corner-stone for the Repub- 
lic. The necessity of religion to every people requires no argument. 
According as it follows the Bible, purifies the life and developes 
manly virtues, we reverence and value it. This we think Puritan- 
ism has done, and in so doing has been prominent in making ours a 
christian nation, and in establishing the principles of a successful 
national character. T. P. P. 





Fun is worth more than physic, and whoever invents or discovers 
a new supply deserves the name of a public benefactor. 
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Singleness of Purpose us an Element of Success, 


Two ideas are embodied in the word singleness, i. e. simplicity or 
oneness and sincerity. The man of singleness of purpose is there- 
fore not a man of single purpose merely, but is he who, aiming at 
one result at a time, is consistent with an. honest purpose to attain it. 
We measure a man’s success, and give him his place in history, 
not for what amount of work he has done, but for the amount of good 
the world has received from his life. The standard is the most 
accomplished of the noblest work, although one’s absolute rank may 
be higher or lower, from greater or less success in either particular of 
quantity or quality. 

While it is human to strive for honor and renown, it is profita- 
ble and obligatory to strive to contribute the most possible for the 
welfare of mankind. Deeming it, therefore, unworthy of the present 
day, with its privileges and traditions, to contemplate success in per- 
sonal glory won, we ought rather to recognize and seek after that 
only which makes the world wiser and better. And moreover, it is 
an encouragement that men having thus achieved success, live longest 
in history, and are the most honored while they live. 

It is a modern idea that a man can devote himself to the success- 
ful attainment of two results at the same time,—nay, it is almost an 
American idea. It is an inherent principle in the theory of those 
who believe in innate greatness; and is nurtured and fostered by the 
false notion that he who becomes the most conspicuous is the most 
successful.. Years ago, however, we find a doctrine declared and 
believed, that “no man can serve two masters; for either he will 
hate the one and love the other, or else he will hold to the one and des- 
pise the other.” This principle was taught by the most successful 
men the world has ever seen. It therefore carries with it some 
weight. Moreover it is reasonable to believe. For although we may 
for a time divide our attention upon two objects, and with apparent 
success in each; yet at some time, sooner or later, the requirements 
of the one will conflict with our duty toward the other, and a choice 
must be made. The attempt, therefore, to do all well—the best pos- 
sible—requires the single aim. _ And this conclusion is logical. He 
who would do best, works upon but one thing at a time. He thus 
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works best, and attains the greatest perfection in his work. For it is 
concentration of power that is needed, and concentration is thus only, 





attained. 
How absurd it would be for a man to set out from New York for 
;, London and expect to reach there, if he alternately spends a half hour 
minding the rigging and the helm. It is just as absurd for a man to 
Ly or expect to perform the duties pertaining to two offices as a sailor upon 
here- life’s “high sea.” Concentration is the secret source of power or 
ig at adequacy everywhere,—in war and in politics, no more than in 
in it. science, or art, or religion. 
tory, A man possessing this faculty, is no longer a privative entity 
rood simply, but a positive force. His life, if spent for the right, must be 
most well spent. It cannot close with the dissolution of the body. His 
may career is not that of a flower which men have looked upon only to 
ar of admire, but when it has faded and lost its beauty they thoughtlessly 
tread upon and it is gone forever. No! there are seeds of influence 
fita- which containing within themselves “ the germs of expanded beau- 
‘ the ties” and noblest incentives, cannot perish. These will take root, 
sent “and rising up above the weeds and tangled underwood” of transitory 
per- productions that overcrop the surface, will “lift their innumerable 
that boughs into the free and rejoicing heavens.” Such is the career of 
it is Howard, Knox, and others like them. How gratefully does the 
gest traveler on life’s highway, way-worn by struggles and conflicts with 


the evils of the journey, rest himself beneath the refreshing shade of 
se8s- such memories. 


it an Besides the gain in what is left to the world when he dies, the 
hose — man of single, honest purpose, has a broader field of labor and fewer 
‘the [) drawbacks in it while he lives. He can meet misfortune without 
most |) fear, for he has acted honestly; and his error has been one of the 
and © judgment only, at the most. Thus, his fellows never lose confidence 
will in him, but try him again and again until experience shall have edu- 
des- cated and trained him not to err. 
sful : The truth of the principle thus brought out,—concentration of 
some power and sincerity of purpose as essential to success—is proved by 
may ff _ the history of all successful men. 
rent =f Carlyle, in his “ Hero Worship,” divides the history of the world 
ents | into that of many men. The ultimatum of a noble, heroic life is, in 
oice | _ his view, to avoid all worship of form, ceremony or semblance, and 
pos- f— _ tocling to true reality. The men who have helped the world on most 
He toward this end, having themselves attained it to the highest degree, 


are his “ Heroes.” 
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His idea of the object of living is received as true by all good men. 
Without admitting, however, the principal point of his theory, let us 
see what are the chief characteristics of his “‘ Heroes,’ whose lives do 
almost constitute the history of the world. They are sincerity and 
concentration. 

Having these, Mahomet lifted the thoughts of his people to higher 
themes, and left an influence that cannot be calculated. Having 
them, Luther shook the whole of Europe, and the effects of the shock 
have been felt for centuries. With but one, Napoleon with all his 
power, his resources and opportunities, failed in the “ noble life,” and 
his memory has ever been a check and stumbling block to the best 
interests of his countrymen. 

If Mr. Carlyle had not felt that the success of republican govern- 
ment in this country stood in the way of the universal application of 
his heroic theory, he would have sought for heroes among our public 
men. He would not have met with worse success than he has at 
home. For it has always been our pride that our history so abounds 
in the deeds of noble men. Beginning with Washington, and running 
down through the long list of illustrious names, of which are Hamil- 
ton, Adams, Clay, Seward, Lincoln—those whose purpose was single 
and honest, stand as the brightest stars, the radiance of whose glorious 
lives has not grown dim, but is to-day as a “shining light.” 

The saddest to contemplate, are those that having appeared, shone 
brighter and brighter until they inspired the people with courage and 
the hope that they were to be the lights in times of great crises, and 
then suddenly went out in the darkness of falsehood and insincerity. 
One of these is Daniel Webster. 

Not claiming for him the character of a true patriot, we maintain 
that his ambition was no worse than to honor himself by devotion to 
the welfare of his country. Year after year he labored with patient 
zeal to make himself worthy of the highest regard of his countrymen. 
The power of his influence rose, at first small, even as the mist rises 
from the mountain lake; but at length it increased until it became 
like a great pillar of cloud,—the guide of the nation. Thus far sin- 
cerity had been united with singleness, But when at last his vision 
was darkened—when the brilliancy of the reward dazzled his eyes 
so that he lost sight of the nobility of an honest man, the cloud of his 
influence sunk and soon vanished. It never rose again. From this 
time, though his body was animate, Webster was dead. He might 
have been President. What if he had? So might Douglas have 
been. But where do we find in the whole history of our country, a 
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man of such ability and power and such success in the exercise of 
them, more completely dead in that long line of influence that marks 
the after life of a good great man. 

The lives of no two public men of our recent history are so pecu- 
liarly interesting and instructive for the ambitious young man as 
those of Douglas and Lincoln. The champions of contending pulitical 
parties—the former was ambitious to wield the power of the mightiest 
nation of the world ;—the latter was ambitious of all the honor that 
devotion to the right and his country’s greatest good could bring 
him. Each gives the key note to his own life. Says Mr. Douglas, 
“I don’t care whether slavery is voted up or voted down.” Says 
Mr. Lincoln, after having just observed how his old rival was loved, 
almost deified by his enthusiastic constituents, “I would rather 
stand in the affections of my countrymen as Mr. Douglas does, than 
wear the brightest diadem that ever shone in the crown of a monarch. 
But I would sacrifice it all before I would enjoy it at the price of one 
iota of principle.” 

The influence of the former was as the lightning—brilliant, powerful 
but uncertain,—now shining through the darkness of the storm and 
guiding us,—then flashing with destruction and terror; so that on the 
whole we are relieved when it has ceased, even though for a time 
we walk under the cloud. 

The life of the latter shone as the sun, giving light and joy and 
peace ; but gone, there fell about us the darkness of blackest midnight, 
Singleness of purpose marked the life of the former; purity of pur- 
pose distinguished the latter. E. G. C. 





Minp your Ps anp Qs—The most probable derivation of this 
phrase is, that it comes from the printing office, and rose from the fact 
that the ys and gs in Roman type vary but slightly in form, and that 
when reversed, as they necessarily are in type, they are easily con- 
founded by young compositors. Another derivation refers it to the 
“scot” written up in the ale-house, where P and Q were used to 
designate pints and quarts. Still another derivation refers it to the 
toupées and queues of olden time. 


“Do make yourselves at home, gentlemen,” said Kean to a party 
of amateur actors at his house, “I’m at home myself and I wish you 
all were.” 
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Ober the Cumberlands. 


Asout the middle of August, 1863, the division of the army of the 
Cumberland commanded by Gen. Jeff. C. Davis, had been lying for 
nearly a month at the quiet little town of Winchester, in Middle Ten- 
nessee. Perhaps a brief sketch of soldier life in camp at that place 
and on the march thence, not in the immediate presence of the enemy, 
may be not wholly devoid of interest in these peaceful times to the 
readers of the Lit. 

After the laborious advance from Murfreesboro, the rebel army 
under Bragg, having been driven beyond the Tennessee River, Gen. 
Rosecrans permitted the wearied troops to rest for a time before the 
beginning of the drama so near at hand, of which the battle of Chica- 
mauga was to be the first grand act. The camp at Winchester was 
long afterward one of the pleasant memories of the troops who 
enjoyed the relaxation it afforded. The weather which had been con- 
stantly wet, while they were advancing, was during the greater part 
of the time as bright and beautiful as Tennessee ever affords. And if 
it be possible to make camp life a delight to the soul, a luxury to be 
coveted, it can certainly be accomplished in weather such as the 
early summer often brings to Tennessee. A grove of fine old trees 
just south of the town shaded a part of thecamp. A spring of excel- 
lent water was close at hand. It was the season for blackberries, 
and they were plentiful enough to yield a constant supply of health- 
giving fruit. The commissaries furnished excellent bread instead of 
“ hard tack,” and the people of the country round about brought in 
butter and eggs in limited quantities. Drilling, which often becomes 
a dreadful bore, was almost neglected, and the time given to the men 
for rest, and to the officers to make up and forward their back returns 
to the various departments. 

But the quiet of a pleasant camp soon grows monotonous when 
the fatigue of the last campaign has been laid aside; and the news 
was not unwelcome when it was rumored that the division was about 
to move over the nearest range of the Cumberlands to Stevenson, 
Ala. The mountains were only a few miles away, and we had long 
beheld their wooded tops dimly through the mists of the morning or 
standing out boldly against the noonday sky. The forests that envel- 
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oped them in rich and abundant foliage waving in the breeze, often 
seemed inviting from the heat and sultry stillness of the plain to 
where shaded streamlets lent coolness to the air. 

It was a very hot morning in August when marching orders finally 
came, and we began to pull up stakes and make ready for departure. 
Not a breath of air stirred the tree tops or lifted the idle folds of the 
flags that hung over the various camps. The plain was bathed in 
heat. We could see the warm air ripple and quiver as we looked 
over the face of the country. Preparations for the departure of regi- 
ments in active service do not occupy much time, and soon all ready 
to move, the men were contemplating the ruins of their once beautiful 
camp; now a sad medley of tent-stakes, broken camp-kettles, cast-off 
clothing and accoutrements. However, the noon wore away, dinner 
was prepared and eaten, and all were weary enough of waiting before 
the welcome order to fall in was given, and the regiment moved gaily 
out into the road. But Gen. This or Col. That had not yet overcome 
their laziness, or perhaps finished their ale in some convenient sutler’s 
tent, or possibly there was some better reason for delay. At all 
events the troops had still to wait, and lay scattered along the road- 
side in the shade of fences and thickets, grouped in all sorts of 
picturesque attitudes, their arms stacked in an irregular line in the 
middle of the highway. Finally from the front of the division some 
distance ahead, sounded the familiar bugle call. “Bully for you, old 
Tooter!” exclaimed a broad-shouldered-six-feet-four-inches corporal, 
who had been particularly impatient at the delay, a sentiment to 
which all devoutly responded. One after another the regimental 
buglers repeat the call, the Colonel shouts “Fall in,” mounts his 
horse, the order is given to “'Take arms” and we move off down the 
narrow country road. This road was not of the best, narrow, appa- 
rently innocent of travel and certainly of repair since the war began. 
Everybody was in good spirits and song and mirth and jollity 
enlivened the way. A staff officer riding past was saluted by an 
acquaintance in the line with “How are you, Charlie?” “Hullo, 
Charlie !” sings out the big corporal, whom the officer tries in vain to 
discover, while from all directions save that in which he is looking, 
come similar greetings, such as “ Why, Charlie, how are you?” 
“How the d—1 do you do, Charlie?” putting the astonished Charlie 
to ignominious flight. Pleasantries of this kind were frequent, when 
the men were in good spirits, and often served to enliven a weary 
march. 
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Frequent streams that had not altogether lost their native moun- 
tain coolness, crossed the way, through which most of the men 
plunged careless of the wetting, a few dainty ones only stopping to 
take off shoes and stockings. The heat and dust together quickly 
removed the brightness of clothing and arms with which all had 
started from camp; and before the short afternoon march was over, 
the old rough, campaigning appearance had been in some measure 
resumed. The column was twice halted for rest, very welcome after 
the first few miles had been traversed, to men who had been in camp 
long enough to become somewhat unused to marching in such heat 
and dust. Soldiers when fatigued by the march, are not apt to be 
careful of their personal appearance. They do not turn aside to 
avoid either mud or dust. Experience has taught them to husband 
their strength, and to make as little unnecessary exertion as possible. 
So when halted, most of them do not stop to find a clean and grassy 
spot, upon which to rest, but drop down anywhere in the dust, beside 
a fence, even in a ditch if it is not too wet and affords a good resting 
place, to improve every moment of time. The few houses along the 
road, inhabited by the poorer class of small planters, turned out their 
inmates of every age, sex and complexion to gaze open mouthed at 
the wondrous spectacle of a whole caravan of live Yankees. It was 
difficult to judge which feeling predominated in the face of the whites, 
curiosity or terror, as the stragglers swarmed around them getting 
water at the spring or peaches and roasting ears from orchard and 
garden. 

The shadows of night were already chasing the retreating sun- 
beams up the mountain, when the head of the column turned aside 
into fields chosen for the bivouac. The arms were stacked and the 
men with a common impulse, rushed for the rail fences around, which 
speedily began to move toward the arm-stacks much as “ Birnam 
wood came toward Dunsinane.” The small shelter-tents arose here 
and there; a cornfield near at hand furnished roasting ears to the 
men and fodder to the animals, and the helpless owner looked with 
dismay upon the disappearance of fences and crops together. The 
mountains lifted themselves up right over head, their steep sides 
seeming to forbid an attempt to ascend, yet presenting no imposing 
appearance as in some other parts of the same range. No craggy 
peaks towered above their neighbors with lofty crowns bared to the 
sunshine and the tempest; but a high wooded ridge extending in 
either direction as far as we could see, here receding from and there 
projected into the plain, appeared to bar further progress southward. 
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Early the next morning the troops were advancing along a narrow 
road which soon began to climb the mountain side. For several hun- 
dred feet the way was very difficult, winding hither and thither 
among the rocks and trees. All along the sides of the mountain 
ledges of rocks cropped out, so that in many places a succession of 
steps were formed, over which it seemed impossible for the artillery 
and almost empty baggage wagons to pass. Nor could they have 
done so had not the infantry been stationed along to lift them by 
main strength over the worst places of the route. It was a forenoon 
of hard toil both for men and animals, attended with the danger 
to the former of being crushed by the heavy wheels of the guns, 
should they slip away from the hands that held them. Orders had 
been issued at Winchester to send the baggage around by railroad ; 
but some of the sutlers, greedy of gain, had neglected to obey, and 
only realized their mistake when tney found that their precious 
stores had been plundered under their noses, while the men were 
lifting their wagons up the mountain. It was a laughable scene; an 
unsuspecting Dutch sutler at the head of his struggling team; the 
soldiers swarming around his wagon, some lifting it forward, others 
rolling out a barrel of cakes, a keg of beer, a cheese and sundry other 
coveted articles, of which they speedily disposed. ‘The saddest 
individual in the division that night was the Dutch sutler; and his 
curses upon a certain regiment for whose assistance he had been 
extremely grateful, were both loud and deep. 

It was high noon before this part of the way was surmounted, and 
we reached a comparatively level road which led upward with a 
gradual ascension. There were still difficulties enough to give 
variety to the march, and everybody was thoroughly weary when 
just at sunset the head of the column went into camp in a deserted 
clearing upon the very summit of the ridge. A ruined log hut by the 
road-side, if indeed it could be called a road, was the first trace of 
human presence that had appeared during the day. Camp fires were 
soon blazing in all directions, each surrounded by its little group of 
soldiers preparing their evening meal. The little shelter tents, 
familiarly known as “ dog tents” or “ pup tents,” appeared bere and 
there pitched where the fancy of the owners dictated, with inverted 
muskets used for tent poles, the bayonet sticking in the ground 
When. however, wood suitable for this purpose was abundant, the 
men were not usually permitted to use their guns in this way, since 
the bayonets were easily bent. Probably there were no rebels within 
many miles, but an incident showed the presence of an enemy equally 
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hostile, and perhaps nearly as dangerous. As an officer was spread- 
ing his blankets upon some loose fodder that his servant had secured 
him for bedding, he was startled by an ominous rattling just beneath. 
Investigation showed that a rattlesnake of respectable size had appro- 
priated the shelter tent to himself and was prepared to make good 
his claim against all intruders. His snakeship disdained to attempt 
a retreat, and perished with quiet dignity. He had probably been 
brought with the fodder from the rude pile of logs that had served 
some of the former residents as a barn. Gradually silence settled 
over the camp, broken only by the occasional hoarse protest of some 
ill-fed mule, and the soldiers wrapped in their blankets were soon 
soundly slumbering. What refreshing sleep sweetened by vigorous 
toil used to come to the bivouac under the clear heavens, only those 
can appreciate who have led such a free and manly life. 

The sound of the reveille awoke the camp the next morning at 
about half after one o’clock. Deep darkness was everywhere around 
as we opened our eyes, save where the stars twinkled faintly in the 
deep firmament. Reluctantly we left our blankets, stirring up the 
embers at our feet for light and warmth, for the night air was damp 
and chill. The three final rolls of the drums and fifes which always 
began and ended the reveille, died away in the distance as one regi- 
mental band after another through the whole division concluded. 
Then came from out the darkness in all directions the quick voices of 
the orderlies and the responses of the men to the roll-call. Orders 
were given to be ready to march in an hour, and the ranks dismissed. 
Meanwhile the fires had been blazing up anew in all directions, by 
whose light preparations for departure were actively going forward. 
It was a strange scene,—the bright fires only making apparent the 
darkness,—the men passing and repassing, emerging from and disap- 
pearing into the gloom,—the low white tents and the muskets stacked 
irregularly, here and there revealed by the fire-light, and the dark 
gloomy forest for the background. Just before three o’clock in the 
early morning the march began, the drums waking the echoes amid 
the solitudes of the ancient forests that crown the Cumberland range 
The men at the head of the regiment having the advance were carry- 
ing a lantern either for convenience or necessity, and the rest stum- 
bled along over the rocks and the stumps following the light that now 
flashed and then disappeared like the will-’o-the-wisp before them. 
The march in almost utter darkness for the next two hours was any- 
thing but agreeable. The men had their attention fully occupied in 
taking heed to their steps, and so proceeded in silence, broken occa- 
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sionaly by a crash and an exclamation sufficiently emphatic as some 
luckless individual—musket and all—measured his length over an 
unseen obstruction. The daylight, however, brought a somewhat 
better road, comparatively level and carpeted with the cast-off foliage 
of many years. Soon after dawn there was a brief halt, which most 
of the men improved by hastily starting fires and making coffee; a 
very simple operation, the coffee being pounded in a tin cup with the 
haft of a bayonet, and boiled for a few minutes in the same utensil, 
unless the operator chanced to be possessor of a battered coffee pot. 
While halting here the General commanding came riding by, attended 
by his staff, a few stout darkies—officers’ servants—bringing up the 
rear, bestriding their master’s extra horses with characteristic pom- 
posity. The passage of the cavalcade drew from a disgusted foot 
soldier the wish that he was either “a nigger or a staff officer,” so 
that he too might ride horseback. Gradually the day became quite 
warm, although so high, the heat was not nearly so insufferable as it 
became when we had descended the mountains. A number of cool 
little brooklets supplied the troops with water, and one clear pool 
especially made us think how delicious a bath would he in its trans- 
parent depths. 

With occaaional halts for rest the march continued until about ten 
o'clock in the forenoon, when the advance suddenly came to what 
some one said must be the “jumping off place.’ The boundary line 
between Tennessee and Alabama had been passed in the morning, 
and now we stood on the edge of a deep gorge that opened a wide 
view of the latter State. Here the mountains first proved that they 
were not entirely commonplace and monotonous. It was evidently 
a problem how best to get the artillery and wagons down the steep 
descent. The horses and mules were unharnessed, the infantry dis 
tributed along the worst places down the mountain side, and the 
cannon and the wagons let down by means of ropes to prevent their 
going off on their own hook, taking horses and men with them. It 
can easily be imagined how laborious was the task. The descent 
occupied about four hours, the latter part of it being along a gradual 
slope not difficult to traverse. A good road through the valley led 
out from among the mountains that had just been crossed. The heat 
was extreme. The heights around shut out the breezes, if any were 
circulating on that day, but opposed no friendly obstacle to the tropi- 
cal rays of the sun. The only mitigating circumstance of the after- 
noon’s march was the abundance of peaches and apples, which 
certainly cost nothing but the labor of picking them. Many over- 
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come by the extreme heat and the length of the march, fell out of the 
ranks and lay stretched all along the road behind. Out of one com- 
pany having thirty men for duty in the morning, only ten stacked 
arms at night, some of the remainder not coming up until the next 
day ; and this was not an exceptional instance. Finally the head of 
the column, twenty-four miles from the camp of the previous evening, 
filed off into the fields by the road-side to bivouac for the night, 
Stevenson was not far distant, at which place Gen. Rosecrans was 
re-assembling the Army of the Cumberland in preparation for the 
advance on Chatanooga. And thus ended our march over the Cum- 
berland mountains. 





A witness spoke of a particular person as having seen him “ par- 
tially clad.” “Was he not quite nude?” asked the examining 
counsel. “No,” replied the witness, “he wore a pair of spectacles.” 


Morro ror THE CipER MAKER.—Press on. 


Hip, Hiv, Hurran!—This is said to have been originally a war 
cry, adopted by the assailants of a German city, in which many Jews 
had taken refuge. The place was taken and they were all put to the 
sword, amid shouts of Hierololyma est perdita! From the first let- 
ters of these words an exclamation was contrived. 


Gong To JericHo.—In the Patent Rolls of the manor of Black- 
more, near Colchester, oocurs (18th February, 1528-9) an entry of a 
tenement called Jericho, reported to have been one of the king’s 
pleasure-houses. Hence when the luxurious monarch was missing, 
the cant phrase among the courtiers was that he had “gone to 
Jericho.” 
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Shakespeare's Father. 


It is a characteristic of our nature to interest itself in the affairs of 
others. We keep a watch over those around us, and discuss whatever 
chances to attract our attention. Thus it is, that when some individual 
has drawn the gaze of society to himself, public curiosity is immedi- 
ately eager to search out facts concerning him. So it has been in all 
ages. Great men invariably have their biographers; their lives are 
always interesting to their fellow-mortals, appealing to their sympathy, 
as well as to their curiosity. But sometimes a man has lived and died 
in comparative obscurity, unnoticed, or, at all events, unappreciated 
by his contemporaries, and not till long after his death do men desire 
to know more of him, and begin to inquire about his character, his 
surroundings, and his career. Then it may be too late to obtain the 
wished-for information. So it was with Shakespeare. “That William 
Shakespeare was born in Stratford upon Avon, that he married and 
had three children, that he wrote a certain number of dramas, that he 
died before he had attained old age, and was buried in his native town, 
are positively the only facts in the personal history of this extraordi- 
nary man of which we are certainly possessed; and if we should be 
solicitous to fill up this bare and most unsatisfactory outline, we must 
have recourse to the vague reports of unsubstantial tradition, or to 
the still more shadowy inferences of lawless and vagabond conjecture.” 
When our knowledge upon a subject of such interest to all is so small, 
every little becomes of importance. This is my excuse for calling 
attention to one or two facts, calculated to throw additional light on 
this matter, which, strange to say, seem to have been heretofore over- 
looked. 

The thought which I am about to state, and upon which my argu- 
ment rests, first occurred to me while reflecting upon Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet. I was struck by the way and the thoroughness with which 
he killed off his characters, and meditated somewhat as follows. 
“Why! how he does slaughter them! One after another, all except 
Horatio, and even Horatio does his best to kill himself. Surely, he 
must have been familiar with carnage. His father must have been a 
butcher /”” The more I thought of it, the more this conclusion im- 
pressed itself upon my mind, till, after debating the subject with my- 
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self for a long time, I became fully convinced about it. It all seemed 
so clear, that a fear came over me lest some one should have discovered 
it already, and so have deprived me of the credit which I would other- 
wise gain; but having eagerly ransacked a “ Life of Shakespeare,” 
and finding there no allusion whatever to the subject, I felt reassured. 
Esteeming it my unquestionable duty to the world to make known my 
fortunate discovery as soon as possible, I began to consider in what 
way I should do so, but my sense of loyalty soon impelled me to de- 
cide in favor of the pages of the “Lit.” Let me, then, state the 
arguments which apparently establish this fact. 

It is almost an axiom to say that an author’s mind can be discerned 
in the works of his imagination. This is found to be true in actual 
fact, and is generally agreed to. The sanguinary spirit to which I 
have referred is manifest, not in Hamlet alone, but also in many of 
Shakespeare’s other plays. If, then, a love of bloodshed is a 
characteristic of many of his dramas, and consequently, as we have a 
right to infer, of his character, how and when did he acquire such an 
unnatural propensity? He must have done so while a boy, for in his 
maturer years he lived a respectable life, and probably devoted all his 
time to study and his literary labors. Moreover, the violence of the 
passion can only be accounted for by supposing that he was accustomed ° 
to scenes of carnage in his childhood, for then it is that the mind is 
comparatively plastic, and surroundings produce the deepest and the 
most lasting impressions. Under these circumstances, it is the most 
reasonable, and every way the most satisfactory explanation, to sup- 
pose that his father was a butcher, and that in this manner he became 
familiar with slaugher, and gained his fondness for it. Yes! while 
the point does not, from the nature of the case, admit of a mathe- 
matical demonstration, there is yet such an overwhelming probability 
on the side of the hypothesis I have advanced, that I fail to compre- 
hend how any unprejudiced man can doubt its correctness. To any 
one disposed to do so, I say, “consider the catastrophe of Hamlet, 
and then tell me whether the imagination that could devise such a 
wholesale slaughter, must not have had its sensibilities destroyed by 
being, from its earliest youth, accustomed to scenes of carnage and 
how, if Shakespeare’s father was not a butcher, he could have been 
brought under such influences.” And until he can explain away these 
things, which he never can do, let him not deny the conclusion which 
justly, inevitably, and irresistibly follows, that Shakespeare’s father 
was a butcher. F. G. C. 
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SB Generation of College Poets. 


Wiru the present volume our Magazine completes its thirty-third 
year—having lived through the period conventionally allotted a gen- 
eration of mortal men upon the earth. It is fitting, then, that a 
record should at this time be made of what has been accomplished by 
its writers of the generation about to close; that their successors of 
the next, looking back upon their work, may avoid their faults and 
emulate their merits. 

Anticipating the time when the support of an high-minded and 
enlightened public sentiment will enable us to put in print a complete 
general index to the Lit. which has been carefully and laboriously 
compiled, we offer our readers at present, from our manuscript notes, 
a desultory account of what the College Poet of the last half dozen 
lustrums has left behind for our inspection. 

He has been industrious, and has left us considerable. The record 
of his work takes up thirty-five pages of our manuscript, and embraces 
something like a thousand titles ; and after making due allowance for 
repetitions, there will still remain enough to give him on the average 
three representations in each magazine issued. 

The Seasons have of course been touched upon. Spring has three 
notices, Summer only two, while Autumn and Winter have each a 
half dozen or more. Of the months, May and June each appear three 
times, and April once, while the other nine await the attentions of the 
future poet. The Years are three times mentioned, and numerous 
Days are celebrated. Morning is contrasted with Night, and the 
latter is separately noted. While beside Morning Bells, Serenades, 
and Thoughts, we have Night Musings, Reveries, Shadows, Songs, 
and Winds. Evening is also spoken of, as well as Evening Thoughts; 
and Midnight greets us often, with its Bells, its Music and its Reflec- 
tions. Midnight suggests Moonlight, of which we have three speci- 
mens, as well as Sunlight, and Sunbeams, while even the Sun himself 
gets one address; and then there is Sunset in general, and from East 
Rock, and Sunset Thoughts and Walks. The Stars are of course 
not neglected, and even their Birth is commemorated. The Pleiades 
are noted, and the Comet’s Song is swiftly sung. A word is said for 
the Astrologer, and perhaps the whole subject made light of in the 
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Astronomical Rhymes. At any rate Darkness nowhere appears, but 
in addition to the other varieties given, there is simple Light, and the 
Light of Beauty’s Eye, and also considerable Twilight, some of which 
is experienced on the Ocean, and affords an opportunity for more 
Thoughts. 

But in spite of many Pleasant Days, there are Clouds, which pro- 
duce Rain in Summer, Rain Drops, and even Rainy Days, go that we 
are glad at last to stand Under the Rainbow, Bebind the Cloud. Yet 
the Thunder Cloud may raise the Wind, whose Song is not always a 
Song of the Zepbyr, and result in Storms, which may be at Sea, but 
wherefrom comes not the Frost nor Snow, nor yet a single Snow 
Flake. 

Iu addition to the Morning and Midnight Bells already mentioned, 
the Chapel, the Curfew and the Old Church Bells are heard from, as 
well as the Old Belfry. Them there are Bells in general, also Belles 
in general, and an invocation to the Belle of Due West in particular. 
A dozen other damsels, with names in blank, are called upon, while 
Agnes Vane, Lady Alda, Celestine, Eliza, Elizabeth, Ethel, Henri- 
etta, Hortense, Leonora, Lilla, Louise, Maria, Mary, Rosa Lee, 
Seraphina, Viola, Zara, Zeila, Zenobia and Zoe find themselves 
directly addressed. 

The Prettiest Girl I ever Saw may have been identical with Ye 
Gaye Damosel, or perhaps was the Red Man’s Daughter, but cer- 
tainly not Jepthah’s. So, too, the Grecian Maid may have been the 
one Listening or Wading in a Brook, but the Won Deserted was 
neither the Forsaken, the Forlorn or the Outcast one, paradoxical as 
it may seem. 

Joan of Arc and Fanny Willoughby, Marie Antoinette and War- 
wickshire Ellen, the Lady of Katzenjammer and the Leonora of 
Burger, Mermaids and Dryads, Syrens and Sisters, Sappho’s Lament, 
and Sea Nymph’s Song, historical, mythical, or imaginary, have been 
duly immortalized, as well as Woman and her Origin, and Eve, the 
mother of all. 

Guneology of course suggests Beauty, and so, Love, which seems 
to have been a favorite subject with our poet, as with others, for there 
are no less than twenty titles relating thereto. There are Platonic 
and Horticultural Love; Love Flatiery and Lover’s Vows; Mathe- 
matical Love Song, and I Love Thee; The Accents, Three Ages, 
and Trial of Love; Love’s Difficulty, Home, Last Visit and Rash 
Promise, and the Loves (not Love) of Spirits. Cupid also shows his 
Wings, is Wounded, and attends Bacchus, which, except a notice of 
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Goblets and Glasses, is the only hint we have at Wine, though 
Woman and Song are so often mentioned. 

There are only two Brides, the Indian, and King Ninus’s, and two 
Faerie Bridals. The First Born, however, is duly introduced, the 
Father Speaks to His Child, and the Widow and Her child make two 
appearances. Childhood is spoken of, and its Consolations; Youth, 
likewise, and its Joys; the Hymn of Age is given, and the great 
mystery of Life and Death, naturally, treated of at length, though we 
do not say treated naturally. 

Life by itself, and the old Enigma of What It Is, and its Dreams, 
Promptings, Shades and Lights, Statues, Voyage and Voyager, are 
all to be found ; and Death, likewise, both in the abstract and in the 
cases of Elisha and of Saul and Jonathan, of King Philip and of 
Lyon, of an Aged Friend and of an Infant, as well as a Song and a 
Psalm of Death, and the Dying Chieftain, Christian, Girl, Poet, Sol- 
dier and Templar, beside the Dead Soldier and the Nation’s Dead. 

Kindred subjects are Dirges for the Fallen, the Triumphs of 
Decay, the Time to Die, and the Obituaries which in times gone by 
were duly printed in place of the prose “ resolutions” of the present 
day. Several Graves may be here noticed, such as My Own, My 
Mother’s, Mary’s, Wayne's, the Regicides’, the Huntsman’s, The 
Snow Clad, the Grave by Ocean, and the Grave of Hearts. Mount 
Auburn is also mentioned. 

Our poet, however, is not always thus sombre-minded, for he has 
written many Songs and has much to say of Music; both in general 
and in a Wood, that of Ancient Greece and of Winter, of Earth and 
as connected with Memory. Of Memory and Memories also he says 
considerable. He has many Dreams, Musings, Vagaries, Reflections, 
Reminiscences, Retrospects, Reveries and Thoughts. 

The Young Dreamer, Dreamdoomed, floats Dreamward into Dream- 
land. In a Fairy Bower, of Fairyland, he sees the Faerie Bridal 
at the Fairy’s Home, and their Migration ; then hears a Fairy Tale 
from the Modern Fairy. 

Alone under an Almond Bough, in Loneliness, he witnesses the 
Battle of the Woods, and sees the Butterfly, the Whippowil, the 
Emigrant Birds and the Birds of Passage, hears the Humming Bird’s 
and the Sea Bird’s Song, and makes an address To the First Blue 
Bird of Spring, in his Ode to Solitude. 

He visits Saltonstall, Thimble Islands, Mount Carmel, and the 
Judges’ Cave, hears from a Cottager a Tale of East Rock, or a 
Legend of the Cliff, over which he throws his Cigar Stump, and in a 
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Free and Merry mood writes Lines to His Cigar and Meerschaum, on 
an Excuse Paper, of Tobacco; while the Sleepers of the Forest are 
startled by the Echoes of his Merry Farewells, to Home, to the 
Potomac and to 1839. 

Again, from his Arbor Cradle, beneath his Favorite Elm he looks 
upon the Honeysuckle, the Rose, the Violet, the Lilies, and the other 
Flowers, wherefrom he learns a—not his—Lesson. He hears the 
Ambitious Soliloquy of the Freshman Dig, who thinks of Phi Beta 
Kappa, and sings the Examination Song, written for the Biennial 
of ’56. 

He likewise notices Columbia’s Banner waving from the New 
Alumni Hall, and thinks how at the Battle of Ball’s Bluff, and at 

“Chancellorsville on the Third of May, De Lopez, the Brave, with the 
cry of Chairete, led on the Charge of the 56th. 

The Tree Toad, in the Vine Clad Tree, Waiting, through the 
Wakeful Night, pays his Tribute to the Wonders of Nature, and the 
Bullfrog croaks his Threnody beside the Mountain Stream. 

The Tom Cat, Tired of Waiting for the Robin Redbreast, Under 
the Pines in the Hazel Dell, listens to the Song of Milgenwater, and 
in Pumpkin Pie accounts a Treasure Found. 

But the Lost Student in Cumberland Valley, having Wandered 
from a Rill to the Roaring Brook, admires the Cascade, and in the 
Old Canoe is borne along by the Waves and Waters to the Sea. He 
hears the Sailor’s Carol and Song and cries Salve to his Appeal. 
Sailing from Italy in the Iil-fated Ship, as the Shadows of night suc- 
ceed the Ocean Twilight, the Phantom Ship appears, like a Dream of 
Terror, and so of course, through this Fatal Curse, he meets with 
Shipwreck ; but clinging to an Iceberg he is rescued by the Ancient 
Fisherman, Von Leopold Waterman, inhabiting the Deserted Castle 
on the Quinnipiac, who teaches him the Hermit’s Song, gives him 
his Last Silver Sixpence, and a Lock of Hair, and placing him in 
safety upon the Hallowed Ground of Plymouth Rock, plays a Fare- 
well Song upon the Steel Strung Harp, in honor of the close of our 
Four Years’ War, and the Victory of the Red, White and Blue. 

The Collegian, puffing out a Smoke Wreath, from behind his Closet 
Door, tells us of Trumbull Gallery and the Library, of College Com- 
positions, Ghosts, Miseries, Mysteries and Legends. He listens to the 
Complaints of the Sweeps and the Voices of the Elms. Sings Gau- 
deamus and Lauriger in his Serenades, and After Sumter, by Ambi- 
tion fired, flings out Our Flag from his Castles in the Air. 
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But with the Destruction of the Temple and his Riches, he loses 
his Freedom and Contentment: Conscience, Purity, Faith, Hope and 
Religion all depart; and in spite of the Mussulman’s Prayer he bids 
adieu to the Dead Sea, follows the Course of Empire, Westward, and 
in Anti-Arcadian Bigotry and Inconstancy makes a Vow with the 
Pearl Diver to Pray with him for the Progress of Vice. 

At the Chess, or in a State of Clairvoyance, they scorn Alike the 
Cypress and Laurel, until the Revelations of the Alchemist bring a 
Bitter Change, over their View of. Life. Then, thinking of Immortal- 
ity, they Beware of the Dewdrop, but it swells into an Earthquake 
and engulphs them with the Skeletons of the Mound Builders, while 
the Guardian Angel of Old South Middle sheds Tears over their 
Melancholy end, and Laments the Arrest of Alpha Sigma Phi. 

Napoleon is twice mentioned, as also the Pyramids, which look 
down upon his actions ; and the Place de la Concorde is referred to. 
Washington Crosses the Delaware, and Visits the Grave of De Kalb. 
Mount Vernon is noted, and likewise Bunker Hill. Sir John Frank- 
lin is not forgotten, nor the Open Polar Sea which he never reached. 
Iceland is twice touched upon. The Banished Pole and the Exiled 
Hungarian utter their Laments. Luther relates a Sad Experience. 
Lucifer Falls. Marius and Scipio stand triumphant amid the Ruins 
of Carthage. Bartholomew, the Sculptor, and Beethoven, the 
Musician ; Columbus and Coriolanus ; Midas and Montezuma; Gen- 
eral Sheridan and Colonel Trumbull, are all arrayed before us. We 
find Legends of the Iroquois, and of the Mohawk, of Mackinaw, and 
of Knocksheagowna, of Alhambra, and of Grenada. This suggests 
the Moorish War Song and the Spaniards in America, and so Gauti- 
mozin, and then a Scene in the Mexican War. 

The Knights of Guiest, though they did not arrive on the Battle- 
field till After the Battle, and assisted not at the Victory of Dunbar, 
sang the Ballad of the Crusades, and bring to mind the Siege of 
Palmyra and the Fall of Babylon. 

Like the Everlasting Jew, our poet wanders, from New Haven to 
Naples, from Parnassus to Alabama, visiting the Lakes of Killarny, 
on St. Agnes’ Eve, and skipping from Westminster Abbey to the 
Convent of Vardoun. He imitates ASschylus and Anacreon, Horace 
and Ossian, Sappho and Spenser. Quite likely he imitates others. 
Nestor and C&dipus, the lordly Agamemnon and the crafty Ulysses, 
again stand before us. Again Baucis and Philemon entertain gods 
unawares, Leander swims the Hellespont to his Hero, Electra spurs 
on Orestes, Paris gives his Judgment, Arion rides the dolphins, 
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Alcestis suffers, and Orpheus descends to Hades. So, too, on the 
other hand, Oliver keeps Asking for More, and Barkis is still Willin’. 

Poetical Definitions are given; the Birth of Poesy, and Palace of 
Poetry are described, and the Poet is twice Dying, but you may be 
sure never dead ; though we have a Martyr Band, and the Bard of 
Pompeii, likewise. Of course there are Pens and Ink, and also a 
Steel Pen, which in time becomes a Worn Pen, and besides there are 
Pensive Thoughts. These, in addition to the many Thoughts men- 
tioned and the multitude unnoticed. Of Songs, too, besides those 
specified, there is a great quantity, and the number of nameless Epi- 
grams, Fragments, Lines, Odes, Paraphrases, Pastorals, Sonnets, and 
Unfinished Tragedies, is part computation. 

Such, then, in outline, is the sum of the treasures left to us by a 
Generation of College Poets. That they have produced some genu- 
ine poetry is perhaps conceivable. That they have manufactured a 
good deal of respectable verse is not to be disputed. But that the 
greater part of their work has resulted in neither the one nor the 
other, the impartial historian is bound to admit. Such a result, how- 
ever, was inevitable, and determined by a natural law that knows no 
variations. For, taken as things are, our poets may doubtless be 
judged successful, as not having written altogether in vain; and 
their successors of the next generation may well be content if the 
compiler of 1900 form from their works so creditable a record. 

L. H. B. 


Spipers’ Wess.—Leuwenhoeck has computed that 100 of the 
single threads of a full grown spider are not equal to the diameter of 
the hair of the head; and consequently, if the threads and hair be 
both round, ten thousand such threads are not bigger than such a 
hair. He calculates farther, that when young spiders first begin to 
spin, 400 of them are not larger than one of a full growth; allowing 
which, 4,000,000 of a young spider’s threads are not so big as the 
single hair of a man’s beard. 


Great talkers are like broken pitchers, everything runs out of 
them. 
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% Sabbath at an Gnfashionable Watering Place. 


My patriotism may have warped my judgment, but I have always 
believed that the admirer of nature need not cross the ocean to find 
scenery picturesque, romantic, or sublime. With this as my creed, I 
walked up the valley of the Connecticut, in the summer and fall of 
1866. As far as Hartford, I thought myself a wicked heretic. At 
Springfield, my heresy became comforting, to say the least; but after 
passing the Hadleys, and cloud-capped Holyoke, not all the edicts and 
bulls of the whole race of foreign travelers, could have turned me from 
my faith. But I do not wish to describe at any length, the peculiar 
richness of that most charming of all seasons, nor the quaint relics of 
our forefathers, nor the places baptized with the fanciful names of the 
red men, nor that river unveiling to the sky a purer face than that of 
the Bandusian Fount, fit theme as it was for pleasure-loving Horace. 
On a Saturday morning, inflamed by rumors of a wonderful water- 
cure recently established on Mount Mineral, (which name the pro- 
prietor had wisely substituted for the less euphonious “ Horse Hill,’’) 
I lured my companion from the sung retreat of a country parsonage 
on the borders of Vermont and Massachusetts, with the design of 
making it a visit. After a ride of six or seven miles, through a coun- 
try almost as wild as if peopled by wild beasts alone, we were left at 
the foot of the famous mountain, with the firm promise from our 
charioteer, that he would call for us toward evening. On climbing to 
the summit, our exalted ideas of hotels, waiters and thronging guests 
were somewhat taken down. We saw only the fag end of what had 
been a large building, facing every quarter of the heavens apparently, 
and presided over by a large sanguine looking man, in rusty broad- 
cloth, a white neck-tie, congress gaiters, and other articles of apparel, 
which gave him a decidedly ministerial aspect. Our welcome to the 
privileges of his mansion was formal enough to satisfy the most fasti- 
dious, but we chose to patronize a cool grove near by, which was 
more conducive to bodily comfort than his “hotel,” judging from his 
faded appearance. The Springs, however, were a rare curiosity, 
right out of the solid table-rock gushed nine clear streams, each hav- 
ing a little reservoir at its source, and each an entirely different taste, 
and withal different healing properties. No humbug here, but one of 
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nature’s great medical dispensatories. Hither come the scrofulous, 
bilious, dyspeptic, nay, even the blear eyed, the lame, halt, and blind. 
They drink, then go their way rejoicing. And there was no waiting 
for any fancied troubling of the waters, as at Bethesda’s Pool, but a 
continual dipping. To be sure most of the patients preferred an out 
door residence to the tender mercies of the “ Mount Mineral House,” 
but this was healthful in itself, and water combined with bracing air 
to restore the shattered frames of all. O that the bed-ridden, quack- 
consulting sick folk could exchange their useless mixtures for these 
sparkling prescriptions of the earth. Of course I was at once troubled 
with all kinds of imaginary diseases, which required copious draughts 
from all the springs together. My companion also would have me 
believe that he was in a decline, and followed my example. The re- 
sult was what might be expected, if two healthy boors should help 
themselves plentifully to the contents of an apothecary’s jars. We 
were well convinced, that there was was virtue in the water. Well, 
the day, and the week drew to a close, and from that grand old Shutes- 
bury range, we saw the sun go down amid all the luxurious tints of an 
Italian sky. But still our friend came not, and at last we betook our- 
selves to the grove to sleep. 

The next day was the Sabbath. O the bliss of awaking from that 
uneasy morning dream, in which were ever pealing about twenty-five 
chapel bells, to find the trees nodding sententiously over us, the birds 
eyeing us curiously, and chirping unintelligible questions at us, as if 
in the simplicity of their little hearts, they supposed beings who were 
versed in the dead languages, must surely be acquainted with a brogue 
in such common use as theirs! I remember once, when on that strange 
border land between sleep and consciousness, that the figure of a gi- 
gantic robin appeared close by me, and after muttering something to 
himself about “another babe in the woods,” seized a leaf about as 
large as a blanket, and advanced to cast it upon me. But my intense 
desire to let him know that I did not yet desire his services as sexton, 
awoke me, and his charming image receded, growing smaller and 
smaller, until it vanished altogether. With all respect for College 
exercises, I was benefited more by that morning’s freedom from rules 
and regulations, (which sometime affect as well our inward as our out- 
ward worsbip,) than by a whole month of carefully registered attend- 
ance on morning prayers. 

“The rage of thirst and hunger satisfied,” we strolled leisurely to- 
ward the bluff, before which we might well imagine all the kingdoms 
of the earth to be spread out. At our feet, with its curtain of fog 
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just lifted, stood a little church, almost buried in trees, and facing a 
cool lake of exquisite contour. Then, onward even to the far horizon, 
lay panoramic farms and villages, and cities, now belted and now 
separated by a glittering river, and set off by long fields of velvet 
green, or wooded hills. A lovely scene, and over all a Sabbath still- 
ness. Down a winding foothpath which led us through thickets, under 
dripping arches of rock, over mountain streams, and among groves of 
oak and hemlock, we reached the valley. Almost unconsciously we 
followed a little company of youth to the church on the margin of the 
lake. Curious eyes greeted us, and whispers reached our ears, which 
told how rarely strangers visited that little temple. The service was 
over, the minister seeking to enforce the truth in his shirtsleeves, 
which were barely respectable, and his hearers interrupting or en- 
couraging him ad libitum. But it was evidently interesting and 
helpful to them. And I could not but contrast their appearance, and 
that of the neighborhood, with the heathenish condition of those ham- 
lets through which I passed, where the church was in ruins, and even 
the burying ground desecrated. Well, I have heard more elaborate 
sermons, hut there was a homely earnestness about this which im- 
pressed me, and as we climbed the mountain in return, I found some 
uncouth phrase still ringing in my ears. I afterwards learned that 
this preacher was a day laborer, and swung bis scythe as lustily through 
the week, as any man to whom he ministered. We spent the rest of 
the day in discussing with the host, (who proved to be as we had sur- 
mised, a retired minister of the methodist persuasion,) or in reading 
the books which by a rare piece of fortune we had with us. Nor was 
it unpleasant to recline at full length just above the springs, and listen 
to the bubbling and gurgling of those nine throats, or watch the dif- 
ferent parties who came for water. Nor was the scene a common one. 
A little level plain of earth, far up toward the skies, surrounded by 
the forest, visited by every breeze, and almost as lonely as the desert. 
A place for meditation, for rest. And it is with the hope that this 
brief description of an almost unknown region may be a savor to you, 
Lit-reader, of the glorious mountain air which you will breathe, and 
the undisturbed quiet of the rural districts over which you will wander 
in the long vacation beyond us, that I venture to insert it among pro- 
ductions more worthy of your attention. B. P. 


Wuat's in A NamME.—“ Mephilipenatrasecomoment,” is the name 
given to a new musical instrument, on the other side of the Atlantic. 
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Gleanings. 


EnGuisH Ministry.—“ The ministry is, in fact, a committee of 
leading members of the two Houses. It is nominated by the crown; 
but it consists exclusively of statesmen whose opinions on the pressing 
questions of the time agree, in the main, with the opinions of the ma- 
jority of the House of Commons. Among the members of this com. 
mittee are distributed the great departments of the administration. 
Each minister conducts the ordinary business of bis own office without 
reference to his colleagues. But the most important business of every 
office, and especially such business as is likely to be the subject of 
discussion in Parliament, is brought under the consideration -of the 
whole ministry. In Parliament the ministers are bound to act as one 
man, on all questions relating to the executive government. If one 
of them dissents from the rest on a question too important to admit 
of compromise, it is his duty to retire. While the ministers retain 
the confidence of the parliamentary majority, that majority supports 
them against opposition, and rejects every motion which reflects on 
them or is likely to embarrass them. If they forfeit that confidence, 
if the parliamentary majority is dissatisfied with the way in which 
patronage is distributed, with the way in which the perogative of 
mercy is used, with the conduct of foreign affairs, with the conduct of 
a war,the remedyis simple * * * * * * * * * # # & 
They have merely to declare that they have ceased to trust the minis- 
try, and to ask for a ministry which they can trust.” (Macaulay.) 


LawYEr’s QUALIFICATIONS.—“ He must be to a considerable ex- 
tent acquainted with the leading details of the art and sciences, of 
trade, commerce and manufactures ; of the sister professions ; of even 
the amusements and accomplishments of society—for in all of these, 
questions are incessantly arising which require the decision of a court 
of justice —A knowledge of constitutional history, also, and the many 
important topics subsidiary to it, can hardly be dispensed with. The 
barrister moreover who aspires after eminence should possess a keen 
insight into character, and strong powers of eliciting truth, detecting 
falsehood, and unraveling intricate tissues of sophistry, His mind 
should be in such a state of health and discipline as to render him 
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capable of deep abstraction, of long and patient application, and in 
short, give him effectual control over his well-tempered faculties, so 
that he may concentrate them upon any subject he chooses, passing 
rapidly from one to another of the most opposite character.” ( War- 
ren’s Law Studies.) 


NuMBER OF Books IN THE WorLD.—D’Israeli, in his Curiosities of 
Literature, states that the four ages of typography have produced no 
less than 3,641,960 works! Taking each work at three volumes, and 
reckoning each impression to consist of only 300 copies, (a very mod- 
erate supposition,) the actual amount of volumes which have issued 
from the presses of Europe, down to the year 1816, appears to be 
3,277,640,000. Between the years 1474 and 1600, it has been esti- 
mated about 350 printers flourished in England and Scotland, and that 
the products of their several presses amounted in the aggregate to 
10,000 distinct productions. 


ARCHIMEDES AND THE LEVER.—The appthegm of Archimedes— 
“ Give me a lever long enough and a prop strong enough, and I will 
move the world ”’—arose from his knowledge of the possible effects of 
machinery ; and however it might astonish a Greek of his day, would 
now be readily admitted to be as theoretically possible, as it is prac- 
tically impossible; for, in the words of Dr. Arnott, Archimedes 
“would have required to move with the velocity of a cannon ball for 
millions of years to alter the position of the earth by-a small part of 
an inch. This feat of Archimedes is, in mathematical truth, per- 
formed by every man who leaps from the ground, for he kicks the 
world away from him whenever he rises, and attracts it again when he 
falls.’’ ( Wells.) 


“Tr is rumored that one of our gravest professors was detected by 
a student, engaged in reading ‘Our Young Folks,’ while pretending 
to be hearing a recitation.” (Advocate.) 


Tue AsysiniaN Kine: THeopore Imp.—“The Times (London) 
newspaper, under date January 4, says, “his descent from King 
Solomon has not been questioned.” Shakespeare has instructively 
traced the dust of Cesar to a bunghole; but the blood of Solomon 
in the veins of that imp Theodore? To what base purposes, indeed ! 
Joking apart, however, one would be glad to know the precise chan- 
nel of descent by which it flows; and also to learn if the Hebrew 
nation have preserved authentic records of any other descendants o 
King Solomon.” (Littell’s Living Age.) 

VOL. XXXII. 17 
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Sincz, at the present time railroad accidents are becoming matters 
of almost daily occurrence, the following suggestions as to appropriate 
epitaphs for those who were killed, and which we clip from an old 
Harper, may not be inappropriate :— 

COW ON TRAOK. 
A bovine waif from the adjoining field 
The track invaded and my fate she sealed ; 
By the cow-catcher caught, she flew sky-high, 
And so, dear friends, I hope at last shall I. 
MISPLACED SWITCH. 


A son of Erin, to the duty new, 
And slightly tipsy, the wrong lever drew. 
Thirty were killed, and here, in sweet repose, 
They wait till Gabriel’s warning whistle blows. 
The Smashtown Railroad Company with a sigh 
Records their fate—but ah! we all must die ; 
And as life’s tracks all end.in Death’s abode, 
Much those escape who take the shortest road. 
‘OPEN DRAWBRIDGE. 


“Drawbridge shut!” the signal said. 
'T was’nt shut. Alas! how solemn! 
Such is life! See list of dead 

On the other side of this column. 


Nature OF THE SuN.—The most recent observations confirm the 
supposition that the Sun is a black, opaque body, with a luminous and 
incandescent atmosphere, through which the solar body is often seen 
in black spots, frequently of enormous dimensions. A single spot, 
seen with the naked eye, in the year 1843 was 77,000 miles in diame- 
ter. Sir John Herschel, in 1837, witnessed a cluster of spots includ- 
ing an area of 3,780,000 miles. The diameter of the Sun is 770,800 
geographical miles, or 112 times that of the earth; its volume is 
1,407,124 times that of the earth, and 600 times that of all the 
planets; and its mass is 359,551 times greater than the earth's, and 
738 times greater than all the planets. 


Amone the dead of 1867, were N. P. Willis, Artemus Ward 
Charles King, Fitz-Greene Halleck, Alexander Smith and Victor 
Cousin; Governor Washington Hunt, Hon. Joseph A. Wright, Isaac 
Newton, Judge Wayne, Henry Dodge, Thomas Francis Meagher, 
John A King, J. A. McDougall, John A. Andrew, Reuben H. Wal- 
worth and Sir Frederick Bruce; Rear-Admirals Ringgold and Bell 
and Commodore Spaulding; Prof. A. D. Bache, Michael Faraday and 
Lord Rosse; Maximilian, Soulouque, the ex-President of Hayti, 
Richard O’Gorman, Sr., the Irish patriot, and Samuel Downing, the 
last surviving soldier of the Revolution. (College Courier.) 
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Memorabilia Palensia. 
Record of the Month. 
Tue term opened on Thursday, April 30, and our record closes with Saturday, 
May 16. Though the interval is short and not particularly momentous, we have 
yet considerable to chronicle. To many, no doubt, the explanation why the Col- 
lege Catalogue makes each term begin on Wednesday, when in reality it opens 
Thursday, will be a real item of news, and as it serves, besides, for an exam- 
ple of the power which tradition exerts in a place like this, we give it at this 
time. In the dark ages of the past, then, when there were regular chapel exer- 
cises twice a day, the terms did actually begin on Wednesday; that is, all were 
expected to present themselves at evening prayers that day. In time, civiliza- 
tion increased, and evening chapel was abolished, but as it had been “the cus- 
tom” for the Catalogue to announce Wednesday as the opening day, the prac- 
} tice was still adhered to, and, we venture to add, will be; so that the unborn 
| generations of Freshmen who are to follow in our footsteps, will, like us, antici- 
pate by a day the time of departure from the ancestral roof-tree, and like us, 
n the learn that the official statements of those high in authority, are not always to 
pars be relied upon. 
seen | 
spot, f As to Studies, 
jame- | The Seniors have four recitations a week; “Theism”—a prize essay, by Dr. Tul- 
clud- loch, to Prof. Porter, and Geology, to Prof. Dana. Besides this they attend the 
0,800 ' lectures of the President on International Law, and the Rights of States; of 
‘ j Prof. Dutton, on the Constitution; and of Prof. Hadley, on Roman Law, but yet 
me» have sufficient leisure for the many outside duties incidental to the last term. 
| the They seem to be engaged, just now, in exchanging class pictures and the like, 
, and and are apparently satisfied with their counterfeit presentments as supplied by 


Mr. Warren. Their speakers for Commencement Day, July 28, are: Beckwith, 
‘i ee & Brewster, Chapman, Davenport, Farnham, Hume, Lawrence, G. Lewis, J. Lewis, 
Vard McKinney, Mead, Miller, Tinker, R. Williams, W. Wood and Wright, 
Jictor The Juniors recite Astronomy to Prof. Loomis; Greek (Demosthenes’ Oration 
Isaac on the Crown) to Prof. Packard; and Logic (a new work of Dr. Atwater’s, Yale, 
her, *31) to Tutor Wright. The Greek recitations of Monday and Thursday are omit- 
Wal | ted, and lectures on Greek History take their place. Prof. Loomis, also, on 
. Thursday mornings, in place of the usual recitation, gives private, informal lec- 


Bell d tures on Optics, to such of the division as choose to attend them; the opportu- 

y and i nity for each division to attend—or to escape recitation—thus coming only once 

layti, i in three weeks. All in all, for this class there is a good deal of work, and a 

x, the } very small allowance of holidays,—a state of things reminding one quite forci- 
bly of his Freshman year. 
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The Sophomores recite Day’s Art of Discourse (which supersedes Whately’s 
‘Rhetoric, ) to Prof. Northrop, writing extempore compositions in connection there- 
with; Latin (Plautus’ Captives) to Tutor Otis; and Conic Sections to Tutor Bing- 
ham. They have no noon recitation on Saturday. 

The Freshmen--now almost Sophs—recite Greek (Herodotus) to Tutor Sum- 
ner; French (Magill’s Reader) to Prof. Coe; Stanley’s Spherics to Tutor Smith; 
and Latin (Horace) to Tutor Keep. They also read Compositions each Satur- 
day noon. 

The Division officers of each class are in the order named. 


The City Hall 


Was frequently frequented by College men, during the first week of the term, 
the attraction being a somewhat notorious divorce case. All of the lawyers 
engaged were Yale men, namely, ex-Gov. Dutton, ’18, and G. H. Watrous, ’53, 
on the one side; H. B. Harrison, ’46, and T. E. Doolittle, ’46, on the other. 
Being the worst case ever tried in the city, it was of course quite attractive, but as 
the “nineteenth day of the trial”—for this is the way the city papers had come to 
reckon time—drew to its close, attention became turned in another direction, for 
the shad-eaters were gathering together, and on Wednesday, May 6, came the 
great 


Election Day Parade, 


Which, being the only one that has occurred in term time during our College 
course, deserves a passing notice. We believe, and trust, that the “custom” is 
one peculiar to Connecticut. ‘Election Day” is applied to it about as appro- 
priately as ‘“‘Commencement” with us, to the last event of the course. But the 
flags waved,—including the one on Alumni Hall, which we never saw flying 
before,—the drums beat, the militia men tried to march in line, the troopers to 
keep in their saddles, and the multitudes looked on, and were happy. In the 
procession we noticed Franklin Pierce, a former President of the United States, 
also Mayor Hoffman, Richard O’Gorman, and other dignitaries. We must not leave 
unnoticed the fine marching of the Hartford companies, or the comical appearance 
of him whom we took to be their mounted leader, who, as some one remarked, 
would have served Mr. Samuel Butler as a model for Hudibras, 


In the Legislature, 


Yale is represented by A. Coit, 56, in the Senate, and by E. B. Bennett, ’66; 
J. H. Glover, 46; H. L, Hall, 60; J. Kendrick, 43; W.T. Minor, ’34; I, W. Pet- 
tibone, '54; E. Sanford, 54; H. B. Sprague, 52; A.B. Woodward, ’63; A.S. 
Day, 68; and H. G, Lewis, of the Law Department, ’44. J. U. Taintor, ’66, and 
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Dwight Marcy, 63, are clerks of the Senate and House respectively. R. W. 
Wright, ’42, is private secretary of the Governor, and CO. E. Searles, ’68, messen- 
ger between the two Houses. The members of the Senate, who are ex-officio mem- 
bers of the Corporation of Yale College:—Hon. E. H. Bugbee, Hon. Isaac T. 
Rogers, Hon. Mr. Austin, Hon. Mr. Gallagher, Hon. Mr. Street, Hon. Mr. Brainerd. 


The Freshman Prize Debates 


Took place last week. Linonia’s on Wednesday, May 13; the question being:— 
“Ts universal male suffrage in the United States desirable?” There were fourteen 
speakers, divided equally between afternoon and evening, and arranged as follows: 


W. D. Mills, N. Y. City. C. B. Dudley, Mame, N. Y. 

T. P. Vaille, Springfield, Mass. C. D. Hine, Lebanon. 

0.8. Bliss, Chicago, Ill. E. D. Coonley, Greenville, N. Y. 
J. B. Morse, New Haven. C. Deming, Litchfield. 

F. E. Sweet, Vineland, N. J. J. W. Hird, Bradford, Eng. 

A. W. Curtis, Worcester, Mass. E. T. Owen, Hartford. 

0. G. Jewell, Hector, N. Y. A. B. Mason, Chicago, Tl. 


The judges were Hon. W. T. Minor, Tutor E. B. Bingham, and Prof. E. B. Coe ; 
and the prizes fell to Sweet, Mason, and Bliss. 

There were twelve speakers in Brothers, on Thursday, upon the question :— 
“ Would extension of territory be advantageous to the United States?” The order 
was as follows: 


G. M. Stoeckel, New Haven. W. R. Sperry, Unadilla, N. Y. 
H. E. Kinney, Griswold. A. F. Currier, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
H. R. Elliot, New Haven. C. H. Clemmer, Cincinnati, O, 

C. H. Board, Ebenville, N. Y. C. H. Hamlin, Plainville. 

D. Hitchcock, Unionville. H. Mansfield, New Haven. 

T. M. Parsons, Nantic, Ill. C. E. Cuddeback, Port Jervis, N. Y. 


The judges were Hon. Roger Averill, Rev. T. K. Fessenden, and J, T. Platt, and 
the prizes fell to Mansfield, Cuddeback, Sperry, Board and Elliot. 


Ourselves. 


The present Board was chosen at a class meeting of ’69, on Jan. 22, and elected 
E. G. C. its Chairman, on March 19. The nine numbers of its year fall succes- 
sively into the hands of R., W., F., C., B., R., W., F., B. It was initiated into the 
mysteries of Chi Delta Theta, on the evening of March 13-14, that is to say, it 
gave the old Board the traditional supper, at the New Haven House, and swings 
out again the old Triangle badge, obsolete for a dozen years or more. The supper 
was—Oh! wasn’t it though, and the—Well, well, just imagine it, if you can! 
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Brevities. 

Alpha Delta Phi.—The Thirty-sixth Anniversary of the Alpha Delta Phi frater- 
nity took place the 29th and 30th of April, in New York. Prof. Dwight presided, 
in the Academy of Music. An address was read by Edward North, a poem recited 
by James C. Moffat, D. D., and an oration by Geo. W. Curtis. 

Boat House.--We have heard during the past four or five weeks, a rumor to the 
effect that the Boat House was in need of repairs. We trust that it is merely a 
rumor, and that the matter has been properly attended to by those having it in 
charge. 

Boating.—The gymnasium seems to be unusually well patronized at all hours of 
the day. The crews for the summer races are all hard at work, and the cultiva- 
tion of “ muscle” is “ above par.” 

Art Gallery.—The celebrated collection of paintings, known as the Jarves col- 
lsction, is at length thrown open to the public, the long expected catalogue being 
at length published. The Gallery is open, free, from 9—1 and from 3—5. All 
should make it a point to see these valuable relics of old masters, 

Theological Seminary.—The anniversary exercises of the Seminary occur on May 
21. There will be an address to the alumni and other interesting features. 

Base Ball.—The University nine have been selected and are practicing regularly 
for their match with the Columbia nine, May 23. The ’69 Base Ball Club have 
refused the challenge sent by the ’69 Base Ball Club at Harvard, to play at Wor- 
cester next July. Also the Class of '70 have declined the challenge of the Har- 
vard "70, to row a race at the time of the University regatta. 

Psi Upsilon.—The Thirty-tifth Annual Convention of the Psi Upsilon fraternity 
will be held with the Phi chapter, in Ann Arbor, Mich., on the 17th and 18th of 
next June. The oration will be delivered by the Hon. Galusha A. Grow, of Penn- 
sylvania, and the poem by Charles H. Sweetser, of New York. 

A Relic.—A monitor’s check list has been found between the leaves of an old 
book given to Yale College by its first President, Rector Pierson. It was dated 
1663, 1664, and belonged to Harvard College. 

New Book.—‘ The Myths of the New World; a Treatise on the Symbolism’ and 
Mythology of the Red Race of America; by Daniel G. Brinton, A. M., M. D., 
member of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, ete., etc.” The above work is 
to be published in May, by Leypoldt & Holt, publishers, 451 Broome Street, New 
York. Rumor speaks very highly of the work, as being about to be a valuable 
addition to the literature of the day. It is to be printed in two editions. One 8vo., 
extra cloth, price $2.50; also quarto, on plate paper, price $6 each. 

Broadsword.—We see by the “ Vidette,” of Williams College, that Major Beatty 
is now instructing the students there in the use of the broadsword. His class 
numbers twenty-two. 

Madden's Oyster House, No. 102 Orange St., opposite New Haven Savings Bank. 

Amusements.—New Haven is enjoying a rare season of first-class entertainments. 
On the 20th and 21st, Edwin Booth in Hamlet and Richelieu ; on the 22d, Ristori 
as Elizabeth ; on the 28th, the Oratorio of the Creation, with Parepa Rosa, Simp- 
son and Whitney for Soloists, and the Beethoven of Hartford, and Mendelssohn of 
New Haven, in the Choruses; while “ Maggie Mitchell,” “ Stradella,” etc., are in 

prospectu. 
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Exchanges. 


We acknowledge the receipt of the Advocate, (IV, V,) Nation, (Nos. 147, 148 and 
149,) Littell’s Living Age, (Nos, 1248 and 1249,) Dartmouth ; Michigan University 
Magazine, American Literary Gazette, Loomis’ Musical Journal, Miami Student, 
Western Collegian, University Chronicle, Cincinnati Medical Repertory, Collegian, 
from Denison University, Ohio; College Courier, Brunonian, Vidette, Virginia Uni- 
versity Magazine, College Echo. 


We thank our friends of the Michigan University, for the correction of their pre- 
mature announcement of our death. We propose to be found not only alive but 
“kicking.” With regard to the typographical error they mention as having found 
in our last number, we have nothing further to say. Prof. Hadley is still here. 
If they subjected us to as severe a criticism as they did the Dartmouth, we can 
only thank our stars that a mistake of an accent in a Greek word, is the only fault 
they have found. We would, however, in turn, like to put a question to the 
author of “ An Outside View of Journalism,” and inquire where he finds authority 
for his somewhat remarkable statement that “the New York Tribune, patty pleads 
the cause of the slave to a quarter of a million?” Is not that rather strong, friend, 
“not yet of the Fourth Estate ?” 


The College Courier, from Monmouth College, contains the following slight error : 
“There is some talk of a College boat race between the Harvard and Yale crews, 
but no definite agreement as yet. At their last contest the Yalensians were victo- 
rious. As a matter of course, itis the Harvards that desire the race.” Cart 
before the horse, rather / 


Literary Notes. 


In the year 13. A Tale of Mechlinburg Life. By Fritz Reuter. Translated 
from the Platt-Deutsch, by Chas. L. Lewes. Leypoldt & Holt, N. Y. 1868. 

The work before us is a novel. Its plot is exceedingly simple, its characters not 
powerfully drawn, yet sufficiently distinct; its descriptions brief; its general cast 
easily comprehended by the veriest Hollander who ever shovelled on a dike. In 
comparison with the higher class of English novels, and perhaps with many not so 
high, it may be called Prae-Raphaelite. In it stones fill mud holes, mills grind flour, 
and Dutchmen eat cheese and sausages just as nature intended them to, The sun 
never rises through a mist of description, nor sets beneath clouds of verbiage, nor 
do soldiers go to battle with chapters of encomiums. As a consequence we have 
a volume of some three hundred pages mo., of coarse print, when with the same 
ideas an Englishman could easily double the size. The writer seems to be jotting 
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down events as ina diary, and yet we experience no lack of connection. The 
translator in his preface says, ‘‘ Although his (Reuter’s) name is unknown in Eng. 
land, in Germany he is one of the most popular authors of the day. His stories 
and poems are written in Platt-Deutsch, and are read wherever that dialect is 
spoken. 

> © 2 © *& 4% * @ *» © Dee iilonieg te, 
called in the original, “‘ Ut de Franzasentid,” was published in 1860, and rapidly 
passed through several editions, It is one of a series, to which Reuter has given 
the name of “ Alte Kamillen,” literally, ‘Old camomile flowers,” by which he 
means, “ old tales, old recollections, useful as homely remedies.” 

The story is a humorous one, filled with Dutch bombast, Dutch hatred, and 
Dutch justice. Indeed one cannot fail to be reminded of some of Knickerbocker’s 
early heroes, by these descriptions of more modern ones. The French and a Jew 
bear the brunt of the ill-feeling. The book abounds in odd and quaint sayings and 
similes. We have called the work Prae-Raphaelite in style, yet the author in 
places allows us to see that he is not wholly ignorant of colors, as at the close of 
Chapter XV. “But in two hearts care found no place; love had entered into 
them with its princely company of Secret Wishes and Hope and Trust; and the 
Secret Wishes flew through the whole household of the heart and into all its 
recesses, like active brides’ maids, pushed aside all that stood in the way, and 
wiped the dust from table and chairs, and cleaned the windows, so that one could 
see far out into the beautiful country called life; and they spread the table in the 
bright room, and made the bed in the quiet room, and hung fresh garlands of 
flowers and evergreens over windows and doors, and beautiful pictures on the 
walls. And Hope lit her thousand wax lights, and then sat quietly down ina 
corner as if it had not been at all she who had done this, but her step-sister, 
Reality.” 

We can place this book with Futhers and Sons, asa new gem from a lately 
opened mine. 

Kitty's Class Day. By Louisa M. Alcott. (Boston: Loring.) 

This is one of Loring’s “ Tales of the Day,” and we think not one of the best of 
a really excelient series. The story is founded upon the mishaps of a young girl 
who attended Harvard Class Day with her cousin. Had the authoress been 
willing to send her heroine to some boarding school exhibition her remarks and 
accidents would have seemed much more appropriate. An American College 
story never has been written, and never will be if this is to be a Seginning. 
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Gvitor’'s Table. 


“To all whom it may concern, greeting:” Our venerable and right reverend 
chairman suggests that this method of beginning a new “table” is hardly dignified. 
Can’t help it. The old table was about worn out and it was high time to change 
the style. Our political editor suggests “friends and fellow citizens,” but as 
students have but few of the privileges of Irishmen and negroes, why that won't 
do. If we wanted to reach by far the greatest portion of our readers we should 
begin something after the Ciceronian style: ‘‘ Quosque tandem abutere, patientia 
nostra,” you subscribers who have forgotten to settle the bill, or promised con- 
tributors who have not had time to write, etc., ad infinitum. Perhaps the first 
mentioned class is numerous enough to have omitted mentioning the second. 
There is a story told of a celebrated French preacher, who on delivering a sermon 
on the duty of wives, said: “I see opposite me in this congregation a woman who 
has been guilty of the sin of disobedience to her husband; and in order to point 
her out to universal condemnation, I will fling my breviary at her head.” He 
lifted his book, and every female head was instantly ducked. Readers may make 
their own application of the story. Comment would be superfluous. Reader! 
has the thought ever entered your mind that the Yate Liv. is not brought forth 
by a process resembling spontaneous combustion? If the thought never has 
eutered, cry ‘‘Open Sesame” at once, and let it in. Let me give you a little idea 
of the valuable hints an editor stands a fair chance of getting, while straining 
every nerve to have an interesting number of the magazine. Brown (we use the 
name figuratively as it is a rare one) meets you and exclaims, with an important 
gesture, i.e. either scratching his head, or placing his forefinger on his nose: 
“ By-the-by, you won’t have any poetry in your number, I hope; such stupid 
stuff generally; wearisome to read it; better leave it ont. Exit B. Enter 
Smith: “I say, when is that Lit. coming out? Capital poetry in the last number; 
hope you will have as good; put in plenty of it; such variety you know; old 
proverb, ‘ Variety spice of life”; remember it? of course you do; editors always 
do; sly dogs; ha! ha!” Pokes you in the ribs and forgets to offer the mate to 
his cigar. Exit S. Enter Jones. ‘How are you, old cuss! Congratulate you 
on your Lit. editorship. Get up a tip-top story of student life, and let it run 
through the year. Come the Ledger dodge, ‘To be continued in our next.’ Good 
idea! Heard lots of fellows speak of it; bring money in like water ; ‘word to the 
wise’ you know, by, by; search the Scriptures.” Exit Jones. Enter Robinson. 
“Beastly warm day. How under the sun can you work to-day? Just met Jones. 
Says you are going to begin a sensational story in your number; something in the 
‘Scalping Knife, or the New Haven Fiend’ style. Don’t do it. It will kill the Lit. 
Students can’t write stories; have not seen enough of the world; try some other 
dodge; Faculty down on novels you know; expect they'll get up a new rule for- 
bidding a fellow to read one on the College grounds; stick to the old track; or get 
something Frenchy; see Prof. Coe; Parley-vous frangais, Mademoiselle, in the 
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cellar, broomsticks!” Exit Robinson, whistling the Marseillaise! Or their advice 
takes another turn. Here comes , and casually remarks: “ By the way, 
have you read over the first Lit. ever published. Some first rate articles in it, 
Among others, ‘“‘ The Coffee House Papers.” Get something of the kind in your 
Lit.” Then he adds a remark about good judgment, wisdom, etc. Now, all we 
have to say is this. If you think of any way to improve the magazine, sit down 
and put your ideas into some practical shape. If you want a poem, write one; if 
a story, begin one; if a humorous piece, try one; and in that way all will be satis. 
fied, but general advice is so useless and even discouraging because it so disagree. 
ably reminds one of the fact that however hard you try, some will be disappointed 
and grumble. But we will not bore you with along “table.” We do not think 
the example of the Japanese author worthy of imitation or especially commenda- 
ble, who wrote an eleven act tragedy requiring a week for its performance. He 
has since died. Peace be to his ashes. Thankful are we that he is to favor ug 
with no more pieces. 

Therefore, we make our bow to you, readers, in behalf of the whole board, 
We intend to do our best for you, and to try in every way we can to make the 
magazine as entertaining and popular as possible. Will you not do your share? 
All short comings in the present number must be attributed to our being “ raw 
hands,” and not yet fairly in the traces, and not to any lack of good intentions, 
With time, patience and perseverance we hope to see the Liv. a good and faithful 
representative of the college literary element; its monthly advent welcomed, and 
its readers repaid over and over again for their interest in its progress. Thus, kind 
friends, individually and collectively, the Yate Lir. Board of ’69 gives you 4 
cordial greeting. 








